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with long thin legs, their bodies resting upon the ground.
Sometimes, to keep off the wind and snow they build
a low wall of mud and stones, or else of dry dung,
around the outside of the tent, or, when large enough,
inside of it; but they do not frequently resort to this
expedient in the Koko-nor section, where there is but
little snow.
In the center of the tent is a long, narrow stove made
of mu(i and stones, with a fireplace in one end and a flue
passing along its whole length, so that several pots may
be kept boiling at the same time. These stoves, in
which only manure is burnt, have sufficient draft to
render the use of bellows needless, and are altogether a
most ingenious contrivance. Around the walls of the tent
are piled up skin bags, in which the occupants keep their
food, saddles, felts, and innumerable odds and ends, of
which only the owner knows the use and value. A small
stone mortar for pounding tea, a hand-mill or quern for
grinding parched barley, one or two copper kettles and
a brass ladle complete the furniture of the abodes of both
rich and poor. The inmates sleep on bits of felt laid on
the ground, using their clothes as covering; they con-
sequently sleep naked. In the spring, all the new-born
lambs and kids are hobbled to long ropes on one side of
the tents, and add but little to the attractiveness of these
always dirty dwellings.
Hanging from one tent-rope to another may gener-
ally be se.en, waving in the wind, festoons of little pieces
of cotton on which are stamped the images of gods or
some prayers or incantations to keep away demons of
disease, and all impending evils. They are called lung to,
" wind horses," are sold by the lamas, and are in use all
over Tibet and Mongolia; when traveling, a man will